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VALUATION AND EXPERIMENTAL KNOWLEDGE. 

PLATO long ago called notice to the disadvantage of written 
discussion as compared with oral. The printed page does 
not respond to questions addressed it. It will not share in con- 
versation. But there is a disadvantage for the writer as well as 
for the reader. He is never quite free in discussing the same topic 
again; he is committed and hence compromised. Even if he can 
escape the vanity of consistency, it may not be altogether easy to 
reapproach the subject-matter wholly on its own account. What 
is written may have called out comments and criticisms which need 
a reply; thus indirectly one gets called away from the subject to 
discussion of what one has previously thought and said about it. 
These remarks are preliminary to a consideration of the relation 
of value to judgment, or the problem of knowing values. In the 
embarrassment of prior commital 1 and of various comments and 
criticisms, mostly unfavorable, I shall do what I can to stick to 
the subject on its own merits, inevitably repeating some things 
which I have said before, while modifying and expanding the dis- 
cussion so as to give heed to the main contentions of my critics. 
The consistency of what is said here with what was said in the 
earlier discussion, I shall for the most part leave to the reader to 
pass upon, in case he takes an interest in that not very interesting 
topic. 

1 " Judgments of Practice," Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XII., pp. 505-523. 
The article is reprinted with slight changes in Essays in Experimental Logic, 
PP- 335-389. Pages 374-384, however, a discussion of standards, is not found 
in the original article. Reference to criticisms will be given below. 
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We begin by listing certain commonplaces in order to avoid 
ambiguity and misconception. ( i ) The term ' value ' means very 
different things, things as different as the intrinsic, immediate good, 
and that which is good or useful for something else — contributory, 
instrumental value. In the sequel when value is used without 
qualification, intrinsic or immediate value is designated. (2) 
Value, whether immediate or contributory, may be found without 
judgment, without implying cognition. If immediate, we prize, 
cherish, esteem, directly appreciate, etc., and these words denote 
affectional or affecto-motor attitudes, not intellectual ones. So we 
use objects as means, treat them as useful, without judgment. 
Thus in writing the previous sentence I have used the typewriter, 
certain words, without reflecting upon their utility. Typewriter, 
etc., were instrumental values, but were not judged or known. 
We may also, however, subject values to knowledge and judg- 
ment. Since we have no ordinary language to denote the distinc- 
tion between non-cognized values and cognized ones, some peri- 
phrasis will be employed to mark the difference whenever there is 
danger of ambiguity. (3) There is a further distinction in values 
(of both the intrinsic and contributory types) with respect to 
judgment, (a) In some cases, judgments merely state or record 
given values and utilities. They are judgments about values and 
utilities. A theory about value is a judgment of this type in a 
highly generalized form, (b) In other cases, there is no given 
or determinate value about which we may judge. We have re- 
course to estimation, to appraisal with respect to an absent uncer- 
tain value. The purpose of judgment in this case is not to state 
but to en-state a value or utility. Is this man really a friend? 
Does he have the value which has been found in him? Or, with 
respect to a utility, there may be intellectual search for a tool. 
Judgment is employed to decide what is the appropriate, effective 
word in discourse, as distinct from automatically using a word 
which directly offers itself. The distinction of these two kinds of 
judgment will occasionally in the sequel be referred to, in order to 
avoid circumlocution, as case (a) and case (b). 1 

1 Dr. Picard in an article in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, p. n, 
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While the distinction between instrumental and final goods is a 
necessary intellectual distinction, we must avoid converting it into 
either a logical disjunction or an existential separation. Existen- 
tially, the most immediate good or liking is after all part of a 
course of events. As such it has consequences for future imme- 
diate goods and ills. 1 There is no call for anxious solicitude as to 
the contributory property of every immediate good. On the con- 
trary, such a preoccupation would obviously interfere with the 
whole-hearted, integral present good and thus reduce or destroy its 
intrinsic worth. But there must be readiness to judge a good in 
its future, or instrumental, capacity whenever conditions indicate a 
need. Any other position makes it impossible to bring likings 

on " The Psychological Basis of Value," says : " It is not evident from his 
article whether Professor Dewey is willing to recognize a class of immediate 
values that are related to the present and given as good or bad independent 
of judgment." I was not only willing, but the existence of just such values 
is an essential part of my argument. My point is — a point similar to one I 
have frequently made about the subject-matter of perception as such — that ex- 
plicit presence in experience is not equivalent to knowledge in any sense of 
knowledge which implies judgment. Just because immediate values exist, it 
is important to consider the case of those values that are associated with 
cognitional judgments. There is another passage in Picard's text which 
seems to me either ambiguous or incorrect. " It is thus evident that con- 
tributory values — demanding only the presence of a means to an end — do 
not require a judgment to bring them existence " (p. 18). Probably this 
sentence only means that they do not in all cases. With this meaning I agree, 
as the above text points out. Lots of things are just directly employed. On 
the other hand, we sometimes investigate suitability, ' appropriateness, and in 
such cases a judgment is required to bring means into existence. 

1 There is one premiss on which this statement may be denied. It may be 
asserted that liking is a self-enclosed psychic or mentalistic event which by 
its nature is completely over when it passes. The text implies that liking 
is an active attitude, or is behavioristic. This issue is not directly discussed 
in the text. But assertion that liking has no consequences (whether we con- 
sider those consequences or not) has implications which appear to be con- 
trary to fact. This disparity with fact may be used to criticize the purely 
psychic theory of liking, that which makes it merely a state of consciousness. 
It is surprising that the implications of the moral situation have been so 
little seized upon by epistemological realists in proof of their case. Assertion 
that in morals the sphere of existence coincides with the sphere of conscious- 
ness, whether the latter be taken as cognitive or non-cognitive, is destructive 
of morals, unless morals can be defined in terms which exclude all reference 
to standards, ends and consequences not present in consciousness. No one 
has ever accomplished this task so far as I am aware. 
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within the life of reason, and reduces experiences of value to a 
disjointed series of brute goods of which nothing further can be 
said. To judge the value in the present or future of what has 
been an unquestioned value means that without denying, or dero- 
gating from, its past immediate value, we now also consider it in 
its contributory efficacies. This is a commonplace of morals, and, 
if it were required, could also be shown to be a commonplace of 
esthetic criticism. 

On the other hand, contributory values, or utilities, may also 
exist as final, or immediate values. What is referred to here is 
not the stock case of the miser and his gold, that is the case where 
a means finally usurps the place of an end. What is meant is a 
case in which means are more than mere means, where they are 
indispensable means. In such cases, any fixed distinction between 
means and end breaks down. The two fuse. The means is such 
a means that it is ' liked ' for its own sake, as an integral part of 
the total end or intrinsic good. Many critics of the instrumental 
theory of judgment, for example, have ignored this fact. The 
theory holds that, logically speaking, cognition has to be analyzed as 
mediate to the enstatement of an immediate situation (^restatement, 
not statement). But actually, humanly, existentially, cognition is 
such a means that it is liked. No existential separation can be 
made between it and the function it effects. Hence it is also an 
immediate value or good. 

It follows that no fixed separation can be made between case (a) 
and case (b). Former goods and bads are subjected to judgment 
in order to see whether they are ' really ' goods ; not whether they 
really were, that is settled by description, but whether they now 
are or will be in a future specification. This means of course that 
they are now looked at with reference to their eventualities; in 
other words in their contributory phase. Moreover, the end of 
judgment (or case b) is to reinstate some immediate value, or 
case (a). The new value, dependent upon judgment, is, when it 
comes, as immediate a good or bad as anything can be. But it is 
also an immediate value of a plus sort. The prior judgment has 
affected the new good not merely as its causal condition but by 
entering into its quality. The new good has an added dimension 
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of value. In such cases the end is so integrated with its means 
that it has an altered meaning. A crude undeveloped person and 
a man of cultivated taste may both derive an immediate value from 
a picture. But they hardly have the same in actual quality. When 
we recognize this fact we are committed to recognition that no one, 
at least no mature person, has immediate values wholly unaffected 
by consequences of prior judgments of value. For such a person, 
a naive innocence of value is something to be recovered. It de- 
pends upon utilizing the results of prior sophistications. In short, 
an intellectual distinction between case (a) and case (b) is neces- 
sary ; but we must not suppose that this imports a complete existen- 
tial division in fact. 

The following enumeration may appear like a tedious hair- 
splitting exercise. But the terminology at our disposal is so am- 
biguous and scanty that a discrimination of meanings is essential 
if we are to be clear as to what is meant and if meaning is to be 
clear to others. Value has six significations. First, immediate 
good in its immediacy or isolation — largely an intellectual abstrac- 
tion for any grown-up person. Second, the same for a utility, or 
useful, contributory good. Third, a good taken or found as such 
in consequence of judgment. Fourth, the same for a useful or 
contributory value. Fifth, an immediate good originally depend- 
ent upon judgment, but having as a characteristic part of its 
quality the fruits of prior judgment or reflective inquiry. Sixth, 
the same for an immediate utility which carries with it the sense 
of its integration with the immediate good of its end. The fifth 
and sixth meanings tend to coincide in existence. 1 

1 Dr. Picard who has been kind enough to read this paper has suggested 
still another case. There are cases in which we judge something to be val- 
uable — desirable — and yet do not actually like it. He suggests ' worth ' for 
such cases. For example (borrowed from Dr. Picard), judgment tells me 
that Pater's style is worthy of appreciation; but I go on disliking it. Or, 
judgment tells me a friend is unworthy. But I go on liking him; he remains 
an immediate value. The case is important for it indicates that judgment 
in its theoretical aspect does not of itself determine a new intrinsic value 
(value being defined as a case of liking). The point in its bearing is dis- 
cussed in the sequel in a paragraph inserted because of Dr. Picard's criti- 
cism. I only add here that I now see that my regrettable failure to deal with 
this case is undoubtedly responsible for considerable misapprehension of my 
former article. I now see, as I had not been able to see before, why my in- 
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This entire paper could easily be devoted to emphasizing the 
importance of making and employing regularly these distinctions ; 
by pointing out the confusions which result when they are ignored. 
This work has often been done as regards the first and second 
meanings ; one of the purposes of my prior discussion was to per- 
form it for meanings three and four. So I here confine myself to 
one example, relating to five and six in their differential meaning. 
In general the point is that, say, criticism in esthetic (including 
literary) matters depends upon prior direct appreciations and is 
instrumental (if it fulfills its function) to enstating later appreci- 
ations having the plus quality referred to. Appreciation, or taste, 
must supply the material of criticism, while the worth of a criticism 
is tested by its power to function in a new appreciation which has 
enhancement, new depth, range of meanings because of the criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Prall has written an interesting essay on Value with special 
reference to a theory of criticism. 1 In this essay, he has occasion 
to refer to my previous article and to criticize the conception that 
certain values are what they are because of judgments. 2 Inci- 
dentally the criticism assumes that I ignore the importance of the 
kinds numbered first and second, or else am resolving case (a) into 
case (b). I hope that this misapprehension at least is cleared 
away by the present article. But he denies the existence of the 
kinds numbered third and fourth, holding, in his own words : " In 
case we are right in proceeding on the basis of the definition which 
we are at present upholding [namely, value as determined by in- 
terest or an affecto-motor disposition] we should expect by analysis 
to reduce all the values that Dewey discovers as constituted by 
valuation (which is one type of judgment of practise) to values in 
terms of our definition." At the same time, he is interested in 
the problem of criticism in its bearing upon values. Theoretically 
he is committed by his denial of values which are constituted by 

sistence on values which are conditioned by judgment should have appeared, 
as it did to Mr. Prall for example, to involve a denial that intrinsic value is 
constituted by affecto-motor attitudes. 

i A " Study in the Theory of Value," University of California Publications 
in Philosophy, Vol. 3, No. 2. It contains a valuable bibliography. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 215-226. 
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judgment to relegating critical judgments to mere judgments about 
prior immediate values or interests, to recording, listing, classify- 
ing, etc. In denying the third and fourth meanings, he is com- 
mitted a fortiori to denying the fifth and six. Yet his sense of 
the actual function or service rendered by criticism brings him 
close to admitting in fact what he denies in theory. Thus he says 
(p. 271) : "To have criticism at all there must be both the direct 
motor-affective reaction . . . and the expression of this reaction 
in rational discourse, in logical form. . . . Judgment is the name 
for the post facto expression in rational terms of impressions, that 
is of motor-affective attitudes. But a rational being is some sort 
of a unity however loose or ill-defined, and the impressions to 
which he is open are largely determined by the state of develop- 
ment of his mind, a development which, in at least one of its im- 
portant aspects, amounts to the logical process of making a series 
of judgments. Thus while judgments only express impressions, 
impressions are inevitably conditioned by previous judgments." 

I do not claim that this quotation is unambiguous in the direction 
of admitting judgments which form new values and which thereby 
make possible a new kind of direct appreciation. On the contrary, 
it is ambiguous. Consistency requires us to understand his critical 
judgments wholly in the sense of post facto records of prior un- 
questioned values. In this sense rational discourse and logical 
form are mere names for structures extraneous to the subject- 
matter and incapable of exercising any modifying function — any 
more than sorting and fixing bills in a case of pigeon-holes alters 
subject-matter. But I do not see how any one can read the passage 
and not recognize in it at least a vague apprehension that the 
" unity of a rational being " does somehow effect something more 
than a mere static recording of prior impressions, that it does 
somehow affect subsequent values — our fifth and sixth meanings. 
To say that judgments inevitably condition subsequent impres- 
sions — values — is to leave the door wide open for at least one class 
of judgments whose express content is the conditioning effected in 
later values. Any one who has noted this conditioning can hardly 
avoid becoming interested in it. Why not then make just this con- 
ditioning, in specific cases and in general theory, an object of con- 
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sideration? Since some judgments are admitted to have this 
function, why not form still other judgments with express view to 
its most effective exercise? If a conditions b, and we are inter- 
ested in b, how can we as rational beings avoid becoming concerned 
with how a affects b, and how different forms of a condition dif- 
ferent varieties of 6? Having traversed this ground, it is but a 
step to form an a whose real content (subject, object) is the 
specific kind of b conditioned by it. What is genuinely intelligent 
criticism save just this process? At all events, when one admits, 
as Mr. Prall expressly does, that later values are affected or con- 
ditioned by prior judgments, it becomes logically impossible to 
deny the existence of a class of judgments of value which are not 
concerned wholly with post facto recordings but which have for 
their subject-matter the conditioning influence exerted by such 
judgments upon subsequent immediate values. 

II. 

These remarks are intended, however, to help define the issue, 
not to settle it. For the sake of clearness we need a word to 
denote exclusively judgments of the latter sort in case they exist. 
Current language is as defective with respect to judgment as it is 
with respect to values. We shall, accordingly, employ the form 
valuation to designate our hypothetical case, reserving the terms 
valuing and judgments about value for those of post facto record 
and statement. 

The issue then stands as follows : Value judgments which merely 
report, describe, list and classify (values of case (a) ) are admitted 
to exist. Do they exhaust the field? Or is there another kind of 
judgment, that here called valuation, which is concerned with esti- 
mating values not in existence and with bringing them into exist- 
ence? And by this kind of judgment something more is meant 
than judgments as to how to bring into existence values formerly 
existing but now lacking or absent. The question is raised as to 
whether there are cases in which it is not known whether any value 
already given would be a value, where value is in doubt, and the 
object of judgment is to attain a determinate unquestioned value. 
This is a question of fact. My argument asserts that there are 
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judgments and values of this sort. Some of my critics assert that 
they do not exist, that upon analysis such judgments are always 
logically reducible to the type of post facto judgments about values 
already in existence. Creative function is denied to judgments as 
such. 1 My hypothesis is that after we have employed to the full 
judgments about given values together with such rules or generals 
as may be logically derived from them, there still remains a logi- 
cal residuum incapable of such analysis, and demanding a judg- 
ment of a different sort. When we do not know what we like or 
what to like, the aid given by enumerating and classifying past 
likings is not always enough to settle the case. We may then 
resort to brute trial and error; according to the theory of my 
critics, that is the only alternative open to us. But my view is we 
may also have recourse to judgment, to reflection, rational inquiry, 
and that, in case we do, we get a judgment of this form: — If we 
perform an act of a specified kind, we shall have, and only in that 
way shall we have, the data for a more conclusive value judgment. 
Or, otherwise stated, in order to attain a determinate value as 
subject-matter of a later post facto value-judgment, it is necessary 
to perform such and such an act. In terms of values 'it is an 
indispensable contributory good to a new intrinsic good to perform 
such and such an act,' the act being one which would not exist 
without the judgment. These three forms are different ways of 
stating the same judgment. 

In ordinary language, while we often prize and esteem without 
any judgment upon the value of prizing or esteeming, there are 
other cases where we appraise or estimate, evaluate. In such cases 
we no longer accept past values as final, as unquestioned values. 
We evaluate them with respect to their goodness or badness in the 
new and unique situation. Their value with respect to the new 
situation is dubious, at most hypothetical. They indicate that it is 
useful, indispensable to perform a certain act but they will not 
demonstrate the resultant value. In the judgment about the utility 
of an act, we make use of judgments about former values, post 
facto judgments. This is not denied. What is denied is that the 

1 It would perhaps have conduced to understanding if instead of using the 
adjective ' instrumental ' to characterize judgment in its logical aspect, the 
term ' creational ' had been used. 
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object of the present judgment can be constructed in terms of such 
judgments, or ' reduced ' to them. 1 Judgments about given values 
may be called if we choose value-judgments, though only in the 
sense that we might call judgments about potatoes, potato-judg- 
ments. The total philosophic interest lies in the fact and nature 
of value itself. It can lead only to obfuscation to place any pecu- 
liar significance in value- judgments, if they are all post factum. 2 

Our argument now comes to a forking point. We are primarily 
concerned with a logical or dialectical matter, an analysis of the 
distinctive features of valuation judgments, as defined. Such an 
analysis, like any dialectical matter, is independent of existence. 
But the ultimate interest is not logical: it touches a non-logical 
postulate — that doubtful values exist which are determined to ex- 

1 Mr. Perry and Mr. Robinson anteceded Mr. Prall in holding that valua- 
tion judgments are an unnecessary invention of my own. See Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XIV, p. 169, and p. 225, respectively. Unfortunately, they 
assumed that either I was denying, in behalf of valuation judgments, the 
existence of judgments about values, or that I overlooked them. 

2 My prior article being interested in the question of whether there are 
judgments concerned with value which do have a distinctive significance and 
function, contented itself with referring to value in existence as the object 
of an act of prizing, cherishing, holding dear. Its point was that however 
value as such be defined there still remains over the problem of valuation as 
distinct from judgments about value. In accepting in this article the con- 
ception that value is constituted by interest, liking, vital bias, I fear that critics 
will take the opposite tack and assume that the logical analysis depends upon 
this particular conception of the nature of value. I should like to place on 
record, however, my own adhesion to the theory advanced by Dr. Brogan, in 
an article on " The Fundamental Value Universal " in the Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XVII, p. 96. His view is that value-judgment always has for its subject- 
matter a relation, better — or worse — than. Upon this view, which I accept, 
liking would have to be understood as preference, selection-rejection, interest 
as ' this-rather-than-that.' The word bias seems to carry this idea on its face. 
Now a complete discussion of valuation would have to take into account this 
element in the nature of value, and so far this paper is not complete. I do 
not think, however, that it involves any alteration in the argument so far as 
it goes. It does involve additions and complications which are here passed 
over. Upon the nature of value as connected with liking, interest, bias, the 
reader is referred to the article by Picard already cited, that of Prall, and 
Bush, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XV, p. 85; Perry relates value to desire 
and its actual or prospective fulfillment. See his Moral Economy, and Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. XI, p. 141. The latter contains much useful historical as 
well as critical material regarding the concept of value. See also the bib- 
liographical references in Prall, already referred to. 
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istence through judgment and only through judgment. This pos- 
tulate cannot be logically proved or disproved. We must go to the 
facts and see. An unwilling horse cannot be made to drink. But 
as guides to a willingness to go and look and see what is found, 
I suggest the following considerations : 

(i) At times we deliberate about aims — goods-in-view — and 
about the invention of means. These situations are characterized 
by doubt, uncertainty and suspense. We do not know what we 
want or what to want. Hence they cannot, on their face, be re- 
duced to terms of pre-existent judgments. Invention, for example, 
does not appear to be merely a mechanical process which is within 
the scope of any informed and trained mind, as it would be if 
recourse to prior knowledge were sufficient. Apparently the most 
complete recourse to accurately stated and complete prior knowl- 
edge leaves something over. This something is the crucial point, 
namely, the bearing of what is known upon the problem in hand. 
And in deliberations about the aim to be formed, it often seems 
that consideration of past values and the rules drawn from them 
only increase perplexity and strain. The more the past cases are 
summoned up and catalogued, the more undecided we become. 
Some of them seem to point one way, and some another. No 
amount of them and no combination of them is conclusive. The 
new case seems to be so unique that it just will not resolve into 
them. Observe, that is, that the opposed theory of Robinson, 
Perry and Prall, implies a denial of the genuine logical reality of 
doubt, uncertainty. It holds that it is a mere seeming, due merely 
to a personal failure to reduce the present case to the proper com- 
bination of old ones. 

(ii) This involves a denial of the reality or else of the signifi- 
cance of time for intellectual purposes. There is no genuine 
novelty on this basis and no genuine uniqueness in the temporal 
cases which exact deliberation. 1 It denies possibilities as such, 
that is, as not fully statable in terms of knowledge of given 
existences. 

(iii) It denies intellectual, logical, cognitive function to the act 
in which deliberation issues. From the common-sense level, the 

1 Ultimately, then, the issue at stake is metaphysical. 
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act is the proximate object of judgment which is required to make 
a logically conclusive judgment possible. 1 That is, it answers an 
intellectual need for instruction or enlightenment. We aim to 
construct through judgment such an act as will bring to light the 
data which are not given and which cannot be given till judgment 
has effected an act. Common-sense may be mistaken ; it often is. 
The necessity of an act in order to disclose the conditions of deter- 
minate value may not be genuine. But on the face of the matter 
paradox lies with those who hold that the case of uncertain value 
which evokes deliberative judgments is completely resolvable into 
judgments about pre-existent things with no call for a further act 
in order that a complete value-judgment may be made. 

De gustibus, non disputandum. This is the case, in a nutshell, 
for the traditional theory of judgments about value. As a means 
of avoiding senseless and arbitrary disputation it is a valuable 
working rule. But there are cases in which we apparently have to 
discuss tastes, likings, biases, interests and desires. A parent or 
educator will hardly admit the validity of the plea as universal. 
He may resort to mere physical or psychological means, a whipping 
or a sugar plum, to change the taste, the value to which he objects. 
Then there is no valuation judgment, but at most merely a replace- 
ment of one taste or liking by another more in conformity with 
his own. But even parents and teachers resort at times to an in- 
tellectual method, to the way of judgment, to displace an old affec- 
tive-motor attitude, to create a new one. Most of the important 
crises of life are cases where tastes are the only things worth dis- 
cussing, and where, if the life of reason is to exist and prevail, 

i The intermediate position occupied by the act is the crucial consideration. 
I may walk to the library, for example, to get information required to enable 
me to make up my mind about something. The act of walking has intellectual 
consequences. But the act may not have been undertaken as an integral part 
of forming a judgment or making up my mind, while the case under consid- 
eration is that in which during the formation of an ultimate judgment it is 
judged that the performance of an act is an indispensable condition of a 
complete judgment — as when a scientist judges that a particular experiment 
is the act calculated to throw light on the solution of his problem. The ex- 
periment is a kind of act that would not occur apart from judgment and it 
enters, as an indispensable logical condition, into the ulterior judgment of 
subject-matter. 
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judgment must be performed with regard for its logical impli- 
cations. 

To be specific. Perhaps it was not just taste but bad taste 
which made me prefer jazz to Beethoven. Perhaps I should like 
cubism or imagism, although I have not done so. Perhaps my 
interest in academic painting was a sign of lack of an alert and 
intelligent interest in painting, instead, as I had supposed, of an 
interest in it. Perhaps, although Whittier has been my chief 
poetic value, I should find value in some other form of poetry. 
What about free verse ? I like — or dislike it, — but is it a thing to 
be liked — or disliked — by a cultivated person ? Transfer the issue 
from art to morals, and analogous distinctions between the liked 
and the should-be-liked are the stock in trade of moralists. Within 
the field of esthetic appreciation, they are the stock implications of 
all intelligent criticism. 

Note the 'perhaps.' There are cases when one taste or value 
merely gives way to another. A person grows, as we say, out of 
his old likings ; different ones replace them. With these cases we 
are not concerned. But there are cases when a man literally does 
not know what he likes or what is good to him, or what to take as 
a good. As a non-rational creature, he may resort to mere trial 
and error. As a rational one, he tries to regulate his trial by 
judgment, that is, to make it an experiment such as will throw 
light upon the case by bringing into existence new data making 
possible a more adequate judgment. We do not deny that the old 
value was such; for by definition it was one since it was liked or 
prized. We may and do ask however whether it should have been 
one, whether the liking for such a thing is not evidence of some- 
thing defective in our make-up. We ask, in short, what we are to 
like. We judge in order to make a determinate liking. A rational 
liking does not mean one which reason as an entity produces; it 
means one which issues from judgment about past likings and 
their respective consequences. And the gist of the present argu- 
ment is that such a rational liking — whose contrast with unreasoned 
likings is the stock in hand of morals and esthetic criticism as well 
as of a prudential theory of life — cannot come into existence save 
as judgment has for object an act to be performed, not as a mani- 
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festation of liking, but as a testing, a means of procuring data 
which will make liking and judgment rationally possible. The 
empirical evidence for the existence of valuation-judgments is 
found then in cases where it is asserted that certain likings and 
their values are wrong, not false, which by definition they cannot 
be — and where the attempt is made to correct or improve them 
through reflective inquiry. And what is asserted as to the char- 
acter of such judgments is, negatively, that they cannot be reached 
through reduction to already given facts, values and rules; posi- 
tively that they can be reached only through those judgments 
whose proximate object is the nature of an act to be performed. 

III. 

We thus come to the distinctively logical analysis. What are 
the logical implications of the situation outlined? 

I. A valuation-judgment is complex. We cannot form a judg- 
ment about what to like, or determine a determinate good or utility 
when none is given, without a series of judgments about definite 
objects and relations. Judgments of definite, unquestioned data 
and relations are involved. Without such constituent judgments, 
there is no valuation-judgment possible, no genuine case (b). 
There is random guessing and blind trial and error. Our first 
task is to enumerate these constituent, subordinate judgments. 
Suppose the valuation-judgment is directed toward an estimate of 
the good course of action (the interest, the deliberately to be 
chosen 'liking,' the good) with respect to foreign national war- 
indebtedness to the United States. Is the good to cancel the in- 
debtedness, in whole or in part? Is it to retain the indebtedness 
and insist upon payment? Or what is it? Clearly there is in 
public opinion a conflict of interests and the need is to achieve an 
united or integrated public opinion, or judgment. Or one and the 
same individual may be in doubt, with fluctuating opinions, and 
may need to make up his own mind. (Making up one's mind is 
the popular name for a valuation-judgment). 

The constituents of a judgment on this matter are three-fold, 
though the first two fall under the same logical form. ( i ) There 
are value-judgments in the sense defined, reports and classifications 
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of undoubted goods and bads, values which are not under judg- 
ment. Prosperity is good, general employment of labor is good, 
cordial international relations are good, maintaining obligations, 
agreements, contracts is good. A large number of immediate 
goods and valuables, intrinsic and contributory goods which are 
known — or taken to be known — may be incorporated in judgment- 
forms. They must be so stated if the valuation- judgment is to be 
intelligent — or be a judgment. (2) Non-value facts must be col- 
lected and stated. The exact amount and terms of each debt must 
be ascertained and stated; the economic conditions of each nation 
affected, their financial state, and the terms of reparation treaties 
noted, the condition of foreign trade, of exchange, the effect upon 
domestic trade and industry formulated, etc. Logically speaking, 
this class falls with the first. We are reporting facts, events in 
either case, securing judgments of data. (3) There are general 
judgments, or statements of known connections. A one-sided ac- 
cumulation of gold affects exchange ; disparity of exchange makes 
some nations unable to buy freely of another that has a gold basis 
intact ; restoration of industry is a condition of social and political 
stability; industrial depression at home follows loss of foreign 
commerce; nations against whom exchange runs can compete to 
advantage in neutral foreign markets, underselling those having a 
gold basis ; it is noble to forgive debts, it is dangerous to repudiate 
debts, etc. 

2. The exact truth of just the statements set down under the 
above three heads is of no importance. If one is denied, there is 
some other statement of similar form to be inserted in its place. 
The point is that no valuation-judgment is possible without ac- 
cepted judgments of this regarding data and relations. 1 But the 
significance of this fact for our purpose is that these judgments 
and their connections do not adequately determine a conclusive 
valuation-judgment, that is to say, they do not determine the good 

1 So far as I can make out much of the obscurity complained of in my 
earlier writing on this topic is due to the assumption on the part of the 
critic that I was denying the existence and importance of judgments of the 
sort listed above. Then when he found the argument employing just such 
judgments, he naturally — with his assumption — pointed out a confused and 
contradictory argument. 
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or useful for which we are in search. They supply necessary ma- 
terial. But the characteristic object of a valuation-judgment is 
what the material or means signify, a 'liking' or interest still 
forming. What is their bearing upon the thing to be chosen as 
good in this particular situation? Some of the judgments tell one 
way, some another. Some are cited in favor of non-cancellation, 
some in favor of the opposite course, as good. Analogous facts 
are found in any moral and prudential unresolved difficulty; they 
are found in every piece of reasoned esthetic criticism — every 
attempt to discriminate esthetic values where there is conflict of 
tastes. 

In my earlier writing, I took among other cases, a judgment 
concerning the value of consulting a physician. The case was 
fastened upon as showing the ease with which an alleged valuation- 
judgment could be 'reduced' to antecedent statement of known 
things. The reduction takes some such form as this : Health is a 
known good ; illness an evil ; these are judgments of given values. 
There is a physician available: I am not feeling well; these are 
judgments of known facts. There is a general rule that those 
suffering should consult a physician; here is a judgment of a 
known relation or universal. So there you are. There is nothing 
in the whole matter but a combination of ordinary judgments. 
A little imagination is useful even in philosophy. Imagine then 
a case in which there is a real perplexity and not a routine follow- 
ing of conventionally established facts and wise saws. I have 
little money ; the physician's charges will be a tax, a bad ; I have 
heard stories reflecting upon the competency of the only available 
physician; there are many cases on record of physicians doing 
harm, even skilled ones ; many cases of severe ills being cured by 
' nature ' ; my neighbor has a remedy which he says cured a friend 
of his, and so on indefinitely. Moreover, there is a fundamental 
point which Plato pressed home repeatedly in contrasting the 
knowledge of the physician who knows how to heal with that of 
the wise man — if there be any — who knows whether it be really 
good to be cured and go on living. 

In short, facts, general rules, and past goods and bads can be 
cited which make out in the abstract against consulting the phy- 
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sician. What constitutes the genuine perplexity is that both sets 
of considerations, those pro and con, are present and are incom- 
patible with each other. It requires no great acumen to point out 
that if you construct a case where there is no perplexity, no con- 
flict of antagonistic facts and rules, you already have at hand the 
data and principles with which to judge it. How about the thou- 
sand and one genuinely unsettled questions of personal and collec- 
tive life which confront us? Why don't logicians produce the 
judgments of rules, facts and established goods and bads which 
will reduce such matters to a mere combination of accepted judg- 
ments ? 

The discussion may be continued by considering a case in which 
judgment is used to determine a contributory value. There is a 
present legal problem which is of economic and even political im- 
portance. Courts and commissions have to pass upon the rates 
which should be charged by public utility corporations. In so 
doing, they are subject to one main fixed condition. Rates must 
be such as to make possible a reasonable return; otherwise there 
will be an illegal confiscation of property. To define a reasonable 
return, it is necessary to evaluate the property which is entitled to 
a return. Here is where difficulties begin. What is the economic 
value for purposes of calculating proper returns? From the de- 
cisions of courts, certain negative statements are easily derived. 
It is not exchange value. Were this taken as value, no reduction 
of rates would be possible, for clearly exchange value will reflect 
value as fixed by existing rates. It is not original cost ; that may 
have been swollen by temporary conditions, lack of economy or 
corruption. And sometimes the valuation on which rates are to 
be based has been fixed at more than original cost. Again it is not 
always present cost of replacement. Certain conditions — in one 
case that of pavements which were laid since original construction 
and which it would be expensive to cut through — may give too high 
a valuation. Again it is not, always, the value which a similar 
business would have, if it were conducted under competition in- 
stead of as a quasi-monopoly owing to a public franchise. We 
seem to have exhausted all judgments about given values in the 
above list. It would be instructive if some one who denies that 
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valuation operates to bring a new value into existence would take 
up the case of legal evaluation and solve the problem which the 
courts have not succeeded in solving. And in so doing, he should 
note that it is not enough to make a combination of the above cases 
of judgments about established values, for they exist in different 
dimensions. Consequently, the question of the relative weight to 
be attached to the different given values in making the new valu- 
ation becomes the point at issue. Regarding this issue, no given 
facts and values are decisive. It seems clear that the issue is pros- 
pective, not retrospective, and judgment is experimental, not re- 
cording. 1 

3. Just what then positively is the valuation- judgment? As 
already stated, it is complex, including (i) a series of judgments 
about facts and generals. It then takes the form (ii) that "in 
view of the facts and rules which are adduced it is useful — a con- 
tributory value — to perform such and such an act." This conclu- 
sion as to an act to be done is the proximate object of valuation. 
But only the proximate. For, by definition, the act is judged use- 
ful as a means. The ulterior object is then the end : discovery or 
disclosure of the further data and relations which will make a more 
adequate judgment of value possible. The disclosure of facts 
through the act which is conditioned by the judgment is still a 
means. Its end is a liking, interest, and a judgment of value based 
on more adequate data, more rational grounds. Hence, (hi), a 
final judgment about value — the value brought into existence. 

1 1 have borrowed the material from a paper by Robert L. Hale, in Colum- 
bia Law Review, Vol. XXII, p. 209, on " Rate Regulation and the Revision 
of the Property Concept." Mr. Hale's own conclusion is the more significant 
because he is discussing a specific legal problem, not the analysis of value 
and valuation. He says : " In regulating the rates of utilities the law is 
trying the experiment in one limited field of turning its back on the principles 
which it follows elsewhere. The experiment may perhaps be extended to 
other fields if successful. We are experimenting with a legal curb on the 
power of property owners. In applying that curb, we have to work out prin- 
ciples or working rules — in short a new body of law " (p. 213, italics mine). 
The discussion thus implies not only new economic values, but a new type of 
values developed through evaluation-judgments. The paper also illustrates 
the practical importance of a theoretical examination of evaluation judgments, 
for it brings out clearly that the difficulties of courts and commissions are 
largely due to their attempt to maintain the fiction that their task is merely 
to ' find ' and declare values already given. 
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In the degree, for example, in which a judgment as to the value 
of the situation created by cancelling debts (the cancellation itself 
is of course a means to an end) is made in toto, the judgment is 
likely to be irrational in content. To be an intelligent judgment it 
must be broken up into a series of judgments of steps, each tenta- 
tive, partial. Perform some act, say, in the direction of cancella- 
tion, call or attend a conference, and see what consequences are 
effected, what new facts, not previously existing before, are dis- 
closed as a basis for judgment of the next step to be taken and so 
on. Watchful waiting is a maxim of judgment before it is a rule 
of action, if it be anything more than an evasion or arbitrary post- 
ponement of responsibility. It is also to be noted that a series of 
immediate values and valuings is thus brought into existence. We 
react with liking or disliking to the particular set of consequences 
brought into existence with each act conditioned by judgment, and 
thus secure additional data for the next step, and greater security 
as to the general procedure which we have hypothetically adopted. 1 

Whether this analysis is accepted or not, it should remove one 
misapprehension which has been made the basis of criticism. Some 
critics have contended that it was an extralogical act of judging, a 
personal or psychological or practical act, irrelevant to the subject- 
matter which I was relying upon. The foregoing should have 
made it clear that such is not the case. The act of judging may 
be ruled out as irrelevant. The act upon which I am insisting is 
the act under consideration, judged about as means. That act is 
part of the object-matter or content of the judgment, not an ex- 
traneous act of judging. The judgment says : The conditions are 
such that if I perform a specified act new events will occur which 
will further the making of a more definitive liking and value- 
judgment than is possible if the act be not performed. The analy- 
sis also gives in its implications a reply to the contention of Prali 
and Perry that what I call the valuation-judgment is just the well- 
known hypothetical judgment. As regards the second 'moment' 
this is true: But it is not the kind of hypothetical which it is 
asserted by them to be, namely a connection of already given ele- 
ments. It takes the form : ' In view of given facts and values, if 

1 There are, as Dr. Picard contends, immediate intrinsic values at each 
cross-section of the process. 
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an act be performed, that act will bring to light indispensable data.' 
The hypothesis concerns an act, an act to be performed as an 
experiment. The connection or universal concerns the act and its 
consequences. Hence the logical necessity of verification. 

The analysis given may be expanded and its meaning made more 
clear by considering an objection brought from another point of 
view than those already considered — one which has more com- 
munity with my own point of view. Dr. Costello 1 instances the 
case of a cook who conceives that she can make a peculiarly de- 
licious cake by mixing ingredients in a new fashion. Dr. Costello 
does not deny, as do my other critics, that the judgment is really 
instrumental to an act which brings a new value into existence. 
My contention is that the cook, provided she turns logician and 
analyzes her judgment, must say that an act is the proximate object 
of her judgment, and that the existence of a new value, a value 
previously not given, is the ulterior object — or, if one wishes to 
carry it further, that a more conclusive judgment about value based 
upon an actual liking for an actual taste is its final object and 
content. But, says Dr. Costello, "What is asserted in the judg- 
ment is the connection, ' If a cake be made in these proportions, 
the taste will be good.' What is made by the cook is the cake, not 
the hypothetical connection or implication of qualities. ... It is 
not enough that the judgment causes the cook to make a cake. 
The judgment must cause cakes made in this proportion to taste 
good, when otherwise they would not." 2 Now if this be a correct 
analysis of my position, I recognize the absurdity in which the 
argument is landed and forswear my theory. But the account is 
erroneous. The judgment includes a connection without doubt. 
But note the protasis. It says not that a cake of this kind is good, 
but that if it be made, it will be good. The judgment is not there- 
fore a mere practical stimulus, an inducement, to making. The 
making, or act, is part of the logical content of the judgment. 8 

i Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, p. 449. 

2 Op. cit., p. 454, italics mine. 

s I do not mean the obvious absurdity that the cook analyzes the matter 
logically. Doubtless from the cook's standpoint the conception or anticipa- 
tion just operates as a stimulus to the doing. I mean that when the judgment 
is logically analyzed, a judgment of practise, we get the result stated. 
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The object of the judgment is a connection between an act and its 
consequences. Hence there is no implication that the act produces 
the relation between the proportions and the taste. But there is 
most decidedly the implication that without the judgment of the 
relation between act and consequences, the taste, the good, would 
not exist and hence no categorical judgment about it would be 
possible. It could not be asserted that the taste of a cake made in 
certain proportions is good. 'What would otherwise not exist' 
is, in short, the good, the taste. I can only imagine that Dr. Cos- 
tello's misconception is due to my actual implications being so 
much a matter of course to him that he could not conceive that I 
should be at such pains to point them out. I sympathize with that 
feeling, but the criticisms of Perry, Prall and others show that 
instead of being matters of course, they are denied by one school 
of writers, those who ' reduce ' all judgments of practise to aggre- 
gates of judgments of already given facts and connections. 

In his final paragraph, Dr. Costello generalizes what he takes to 
be my root error. "I can judge that under certain conditions 
sulphuric acid and copper will make copper sulphate, and I can 
experiment it and test it, and doubtless it is necessary to do so 
before I can lay claim to real knowledge. But if some one thence 
concluded that ' You have made sulphuric acid and copper make 
copper sulphate — as though otherwise they would have made some- 
thing else — and therefore your judgment has made itself true' — 
such a statement would seem to me to be the purest of verbal 
fallacies " (italics all mine). I agree that such an argument would 
be verbal, and silly. And I never used it. The judgment in 
question is not that because of an act following from a judgment, 
copper and sulphuric acid will make something which they wouldn't 
make without a judgment; the making is an event which happens 
whenever it happens. The judgment is that, by performing an 
act, knowledge will be brought into existence, a conclusive judg- 
ment about a happening. And this Dr. Costello admits to be the 
case. The experimental making, which is the proximate object of 
judgment, makes knowledge exist. My purpose is only to induce 
persons to face the implications of this logical state of affairs. If 
they are faced, words can be left to take care of themselves, espe- 
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daily words about truth. I hardly suppose that Dr. Costello 
identifies the mere event of copper and sulphuric acid coming 
together to make copper sulphate with a truth. If any one wishes 
to so use the word truth I have of course no objection, provided 
the definition is consistently stuck to. But then we have to use a 
different word than truth to apply both to verification and to the 
alleged antecedent property of a judgment qua judgment. At all 
events, a verification is made to exist by the judgment through its 
proximate object, the utility of an experimental act. And hence 
known truth is made to exist. And in my vocabulary a known 
truth is alone called a truth, it being simpler to call the prior judg- 
ment a claim to truth or a hypothesis or a meaning. However as 
just said, when the facts and their implications are recognized, 
common understanding about words can easily be come to. 

Another point made by Dr. Costello deserves attention. He 
claims that I have confused verification and truth. I am quite 
willing as just stated to admit a distinction in terms if the facts be 
only recognized and adhered to. And an examination of the illus- 
tration he brings forward makes the issue as to valuation clearer. 
He says : " I do not judge ' It is going to rain ' in order to verify 
whether it is going to rain. I make the judgment to avoid that 
striking verification which consists in getting caught out in it, and 
getting wet. I judge that matter in order to make up my mind 
about a further volitional decision, for instance whether I shall or 
shall not go out for a walk. I desire that my judgment about the 
rain be true. I may not in the least desire that I should personally 
verify its truth. Surely it would be most inconvenient therefore 
to identify truth and verification" {op. cit., p. 452, italics mine). 
So far as valuation-judgment is concerned, I could hardly have 
asked for a better illustration, even if made to order. Note the 
implication that the logical object of the judgment ' it is going to 
rain ' is not rain itself. That is judged only as a logical element 
in a further judgment, namely, judgment about the value of an act. 
The value of the act of taking a walk is in doubt or indeterminate. 
Usually, we may suppose, it is a given value. But will it be a 
value in this unique, never previously experienced case? Hence 
a judgment about rain, and a judgment about the connection be- 
tween rain and the bad of getting wet as well about the value of 
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walking in the contingency of no-rain. All these judgments are 
by description not final, but concern a judgment about something 
to be done. The act is thus the real subject of judgment, and its 
occurrence or non-occurrence is conditioned by the judgment. 
Hence a value which would not otherwise have existed is con- 
ditioned by the evaluation, and hence a later post facto judgment 
about value is made possible. For suppose the man decides to 
stay at home ; suppose he might have stayed at home anyway. In 
neither case does he get wet. But the immediate value of this fact 
is different according as to whether or not it is the outcome of a 
prior judgment. If he has not judged, if he merely stays in be- 
cause he is busy or from habit, then the only value possessed by 
his staying in is relative to his habit or preoccupation. If he stays 
in because of a judgment about the worth of taking a walk, it has 
an additional value — a value of avoiding an evil he would other- 
wise have got into and the value of a corroboration, or refutation, 
of his sagacity. If it doesn't rain he may, as we say, kick himself 
for his stupidity in not running the risk, or he may congratulate 
himself, if it does, on his prudence. In any case, by Dr. Costello's 
own statement the real object of judgment, the volitional decision, 
is verified or the opposite by the outcome. Whether that judg- 
ment had antecedent, truth or falsity, apart from verification or 
refutation, may be left a matter of verbal usage. It would seem 
as if what it had antecedently was precisely truth-or-f alsity ; but 
I am not anxious to press that question. 

Dr. Costello raises another more searching question with respect 
to which I admit that my original statement was calculated to raise 
difficulties which are more than verbal. Dr. Costello differs from 
other critics in holding that " judgments of practise are judgments 
about a future whose character is causally dependent upon making 
the judgment." This was my main point. But he points out what 
I should have noted and did not: that no judgment can touch all 
the future possibilities of the case, and that the choice through 
judgment of one alternative as good as makes it impossible for us 
to attain the other possible but rejected good, and hence makes 
impossible any conclusive judgment as to its actual value. 1 As he 

1 This is the point with respect to which Dr. Brogan's concept of value 
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says : " Professor Dewey says the subject-matter of these judg- 
ments of practise is as yet incomplete. I shall go a step further 
and say that one essential part of the subject-matter is such as is 
destined to be forever only a possibility. Judgment is made be- 
cause we have to choose and reject, and what we reject we put 
forever beyond the range of actual verifying experience " {op. cit., 
p. 453). I wish to state as definitely as possible that Dr. Costello 
has made out this point, and that anything I have written contrary 
to this point must be retracted. And even if there is nothing in my 
prior statement which is logically incompatible with the point, I 
should have seen and stated it. 

Judgments about value do not imply the necessity of choice. 
They merely record the results of past selections and rejections. 
They necessarily record the results in terms of the selection made 
as affected by the rejections. They do not and cannot record what 
would have happened if something rejected had been selected. 
Valuation judgments, on the contrary, are made only when we 
have to choose, choose deliberately. This is what is meant by 
saying that they are judgments of practise. We prize and esteem, 
without thinking. In so doing we reject. 1 At a later time, the 
consequences in way of rejection become apparent. It is seen that 
we chose unthinkingly at our peril, at the risk of loss of something 
better. This is the reason that an immediate liking may be wrong 
although it cannot be false. Its object was good, but it might have 
been better and in respect to that rejected better it was bad — such 
is the verdict of later reflection. Good as better than may be bad 
as worse than. If 'liking' is absolute, not preferential, we are 
landed in contradiction. 

as relational becomes significant with reference to a complete theory of valua- 
tion judgments. 

1 It is at this point that Dr. Brogan's thesis becomes so important, and 
where additions are required for a complete theory of evaluation judgments. 
I must content myself here, however, with pointing out an ambiguity to be 
avoided. He is dealing with valuation judgments as relational. My point 
is that the act of liking or bias involves preference — selection-rejection. This 
does not mean that the act is a judgment but that its result when stated in 
judgment necessarily assumes a relational form. The ambiguity is the familiar 
one between ' relation ' in a dynamic sense and in a logical or intellectual 
sense. 
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But the valuation-judgment cannot escape from the predicament. 
Deliberate as fully as we may, with all the aid of past values, facts 
and connections, still in the end we reject when we select, and the 
rejected, that taken to be worse, is excluded from adequate experi- 
mental testing. Values resulting from valuations, no more than 
immediate values without judgment, stay completely put. In other 
words, no judgment of fact can ever be completely verified. Any 
experiment involves a new risk in the very process of resolving a 
prior doubt. But this does not mean that judgment and experi- 
mental testing get us nowhere, or that we might as well have tossed 
up a coin to decide. As Dr. Costello says : " Certainly we can test 
these judgments of practise, and we do it by adding further experi- 
ential data. But these data need themselves to be interpreted. 
They become new material to be worked up in new intellectual 
operations, new judgments of comparison" — and so on without 
end we must allow. 1 This fact determines a highly important 
maxim for the conduct of valuation and experimentation. It says, 
' Mind your alternatives, and mind them in such a way that the act 
conditioned by judgment will secure the maximum of testing possi- 
ble under the circumstances and also the maximum of ready re- 
appraisal.' The maxim works against intolerance — ignoring and 
denial of alternatives — and also against utopianism — vagueness or 
generality such that we can go endlessly disputing as to the bearing 
of consequences upon the choice and plan. The moral is to break 
up our judgment of choice, or act to be performed, into a number 
of acts as specific as possible, so that flexible re-appraisal can be 
performed with a minimum of waste. No ' ideal ' is ever realized 

1 This explains, I imagine, the fact so well pointed out by Mr. Katuin, 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, p. 381, namely that values for valuation 
are always ideal. Or, as he says, a good is " never so good but what it 
might be better." I am the less excusable for neglecting the point brought 
out by Costello because it had been made already by Dr. Stuart in an article 
to which I owed much — " Valuation as a Logical Process," in Studies in 
Logical Theory. In this article, written in 1903, long before mine, after say- 
ing that valuation does not ascertain or recognize values but determines or 
fixates them, he adds that the fixation " serves for the time being and is 
subject at all times to re-appraisal," p. 298. It also follows of course that 
all judgments of existence which are experimentally arrived at always have 
an ' ideal ' quality — that is, a phase of meaning which outruns existence and 
experimental testing. 
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offhand or wholesale. We only embody it through acts in such 
ways that its meaning becomes clearer, so that we get the possi- 
bility of a further intelligent act. 

So far we have not dealt with the case of 'worth.' As was 
pointed out earlier (with indebtedness to Dr. Picard), a judgment 
may terminate in the conclusion that an object or person is worthy 
of liking or appreciation, but the liking or appreciation may not 
follow. This case is the undoubted stronghold of those who deny 
that judgment can have any part or lot in determining values; it 
may determine that something should be a value, not that it is one. 
This type of case, to give additional illustrations, is the basis of the 
standing complaint of the inefficacy of reason and the rational good 
against the force of inclination and the immediate good. Yet 
cases of this kind may turn out to be the exception that proverbially 
tests the rule. In the first place, it should be noted that nothing 
more is required by our argument about valuation than that lik- 
ing — or preference — is indeterminate and that judgment occurs in 
order to determine liking, and thereby value. What shall be said, 
then, about the cases in which judgment does not determine liking? 
Shall we simply complain of the obduracy or frivolity of human 
nature? In the first place, there are some cases in which there is 
no genuine uncertainty or indetermination at all. We positively 
like, and we know that we do — know fundamentally. We go 
through the act of judgment in deference to habit and social ex- 
pectations, but at the bottom of our hearts we are aware that we 
are going through a supernumerary rite. The judgment is faked, 
not genuine. There is, accordingly, no ground for surprise in the 
fact that the judgment does not determine a motor-affecto atti- 
tude. The remaining cases are taken care of by the account that 
has been given. The point of that analysis is that the proximate 
object of the judgment of valuation is that it is good — or better — 
to perform a certain act in order to make a complete ulterior judg- 
ment possible. Now if we skip this proximate judgment and the 
act which is its object, there is no reason why judgment should 
determine a liking and thereby a value. Judgment that a certain 
object or person is worthy of respect, admiration, appreciation, 
desire, is hypothetical or dialectical, and it is an old story that there 
is no direct road from the dialectic to existence. An act is the 
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sofe path into existence. " Worth " is the tribute paid by reason 
to value. But it remains nominal and unefficacious, suspended in 
the hypothetical intellect, till converted into action. Action upon 
judgment is the precondition of judgment disclosing the data which 
will make a determinate affecto-motor attitude possible. Thus the 
apparent objection confirms the analysis. 

We conclude with a brief reference to the bearing of the account 
upon pragmatic method. Critics have often stated that the prag- 
matic test implies a prior conviction or judgment that certain 
consequences are good. Hence the working of the pragmatic 
method implies a prior judgment which is non-pragmatic : the con- 
clusion certainly follows if the premiss is sound. But it is not. 
The uncritical pragmatism of ordinary life doubtless often falls 
into an assertion that some consequences are intrinsically good and 
to be unhesitatingly asserted or acquiesced in. But it does so in 
virtue of departure from the pragmatic method. The latter says 
that it is good to reflect upon an act in terms of its consequences 
and to act upon the reflection. For the consequences disclosed will 
make possible a better judgment of good. Thus the good of fore- 
seen consequences or of attained consequences is not final nor dog- 
matically determined. It is good as a ' better than ' — better than 
would exist if judgment had not intervened. The case is similar 
with that other dangerous epithet, ' instrumental.' It is not meant 
that reflection is instrumental to preconceived and pre-existently 
determined consequences, much less those of bodily needs or eco- 
nomic success or even social betterment. It is meant that reflection 
is instrumental to the creation of new consequences and goods' 
when taken in its integrity — or experimentally. Being the sole 
agency of transformation of old goods into new ones, the agency 
is continuous with the ends, and hence like them is, esthetically 
and morally speaking, an intrinsic good. But we must distinguish 
between its strictly intellectual structure and aim, which are im- 
personal and instrumentally determined, and its esthetic and moral 
value, which are personal and immediate. To say that knowledge 
in its cognitive quality is instrumental is not inconsistent with 
holding that in its direct and personal aspect it is a thing of beauty 
and a delight. John Dewey. 
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